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dig ditches and throw out of them the sand and whatever else rests'
on or is mixed with the sand, so that they may rest the foundations
on firm soil. For so I, also, at first rejected everything doubtful,
as they throw out the sand ; then perceiving that it is indubitable
that a substance which doubted, i.e. which thought, existed, I used
this as the rock on which I rested the foundations of rny philosophy.
But our critic is like a common mason who, wishing to be taken in
his town for an expert craftsman, and on that account being very
jealous of an Architect who was constructing a chapel there,
eagerly sought for opportunities of criticising his art; but who
being so poorly educated as not to be able to understand what it
was to which the Architect trusted, ventured to assail nothing but
the first and most obvious beginnings. Thus he noted that the
first step was to dig a trench and remove not only the sand and
loose earth, but any timber, stones etc. mixed up with the sand, in
order to arrive at a hard stratum and there lay the foundation of
the chapel. Besides, he has heard that the Architect, replying to
questions about the reason for digging trenches, has said that the
surface earth on which we stand is not stable enough for bearing
the weight of large edifices; that sand is particularly unstable,
because not only does it yield when a heavy weight presses on it,
but also because a flow of water often bears it away, thus producing
an unexpected collapse, of anything resting on it. Finally the
Architect has related how when such subsidences occur, as they
do from time to time, in mines, the miners are in the habit of
ascribing their cause to spectres or evil spirits inhabiting the
subterranean places. Our Workman then makes this an opportunity
for pretending that the Architect takes their trenching operations
to be equivalent to the construction of the chapel. He alleges
that the Architect takes either the ditch or the rock uncovered at
its base, or if anything is reared above this trench, that at least only
if the trench itself meanwhile remain empty, to be all that requires
to be done in the construction of the chapel; and he says that the
Architect himself is so foolish as to fear lest the earth on which he
stands will give way under his feet or that ghosts will make it
subside. Perhaps he manages to persuade a few children of this,
or others so ignorant of the art of building that it seems to them
novel and strange to dig trenches in order to lay the foundations of
houses; and who readily believe a man whom they know and whom
they believe to be well enough skilled in his trade and honest,
touching an Architect whom they do not know and of whom they